THE DRAMA: COMEDY

even a Jonson or a Molifere. But his imagination was
so truthful a recorder that in part he transcended his
own purpose and the prejudices which he shared with
his audience. The Jew came alive in his hands, and in
the greatest speech in the play struck a note which
modern critics and actors would like to regard as the
keynote of the whole. It was not so for Shakespeare
or his audience; and he endeavours to redress the
balance by Portia's declamation upon mercy. Un-
fortunately neither Portia nor anyone else lives up to
the fine sentiments to which she gives utterance. The
best proof which an Elizabethan could give of his
being a good Christian was a readiness to persecute
Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics. The Merchant is a
sparkling comedy adapted to the moral level of its
auditors, glorified by delightful poetry, and deepened
at moments by the penetrating imagination of its
creator, deepened but also troubled. Nor is it very
different with Much Ado about Nothing. The question
is not what do we think of Claudio's behaviour in and
after the scene in the Church, but what does Shake-
speare think of him? Here again modern critics have
been fain to detect a satiric purpose or at least to
contend that the poet shows us in a fine spirit of
detachment what these young gallants really were
when brought to the test, as Jane Austen does with
the manners and character of the young gentlemen of
her day. No, Shakespeare seems to think him an
excellent young fellow, excusably misled by the
scoundrel Don John, behaving then in a perfectly
justifiable fashion, and in the end making honourable
amends:

parades, the words of Lamb: 'The whole is a passing pageant, where we
should sit as unconcerned at the issues for life or death, as at a battle of
the frogs and mice/ Would that actors would revert to this tradition!
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